ON EDUCATION

neighbourhood. cTo be attached to the subdivision, to
love the little platoon we belong to in society, is the first
principle (the germ, as it were) of public affections'
(Burke). At a later age the secondary day school can
develop community life through school games, societies,
camps and journeys abroad, etc. Here the British day
school does far more for its pupils than similar institutions
abroad, which limit education to the class room and con-
sider their work done when lessons end. It is an unrecog-
nised debt due to the residential school, from which the
day school has learnt the value of extra-curricular activities,
adapting them to its different circumstances. But whereas
such activities are spontaneous and inevitable in the resi-
dential school, they could only be organised in the day
school by the care, ingenuity and self-sacrifice of the staff',
and they are one of the splendid things in British education.
The good day school does everything in this direction
which circumstances allow; but it can claim far less of
a boy's time and life than a residential school and he is
far less a citizen of it. Its weakness on this side can be seen
in the newer universities, which, themselves mainly non-
residential and drawing their students chiefly from non-resi-
dential schools, have in general little corporate spirit or
corporate loyalty. They have done a great work in the
country which must rely on them for a large part of its
future leaders, but they teach rather than educate.

The following extract from The Times of 29 November
I937? reveals a melancholy lack of spirit of citizenship in
a highly educated class of the community:

Disappointment at the response to the------University's

Extension Fund Appeal was expressed at the annual
meeting of the Court of Governors to-day. The Vice-
Chancellor said that 2800 copies of the Appeal had been
sent to old students and only 79 had replied. It had been
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